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THE THREE GREATEST CRIMES IN 
ALL HISTORY: 


The Brazenly Brutal “Peace” Treaty 
The Blockade of Hungary and Russia 


The Recognition of the Murderous 
Czarist Scoundrel Kolchak 


And these three crimes—the greatest in the history of 
the human race—have all been committed in the year 
1919; and we bear a share in each one of them. 
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RECOGNIZE SOVIET RUSSIA 


Recognize Soviet Russia, and in thirty days there will 
be perfect peace thruout that unhappy country. The 
counter revolutionary monarchists like Kolchak and 
Denikin will disappear in a week. They can keep up 
their murderous activities only thru the material support 
and moral encouragement of our noble Allies. Yes, 
the civil war, the starvation, the horrible cruelties and 
mass murders practiced by Kolchak and Denikin rest 
squarely upon the shoulders of Lloyd George, Clemen- 


ceau and—Woodrow Wilson. 


THOSE WHO FAVOR KOLCHAK 


God have mercy upon the soul of the “radical’” who 
advocates the recognition of and the giving of money 
and munition to Kolchak. After all the unimpeachable 
testimony that has been published only an imbecile can 
doubt that Kolchak is as mercilless a scoundrel, as brutal 
an autocrat, as vile a keast as the Czars ever were. And 
his unmistakable purpose is to bring the monarchy back 
—with its dungeons and gallows, and Siberian exile, and 
bloody pogroms and floggings and repressions of all 
sorts. It is therefore impossible not to say that anybody 
who favors Kolchak is either a hopeless imbecile or an 


unmitigated scoundrel. 
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Left-Wingism and Revolution in the United States 


I cannot help speaking my mind, again and again, on subjects 
that are of supreme interest at the given moment. 

Belonging to no party or wing, I cannot well be accused of par- 
tisanship, tho this does not protect me from making enemies. But 
this cannot be helped. 

And so I wish to re-emphasize—because the matter is of supreme 
importance—that the muddleheaded extremists of any movement, the 
lunatic or cruel fringe, are its greatest enemies, greater enemies than 
are the movement’s outspoken opponents. “The loud-mouthed, left- 
winger, who in this country counsels violence, armed insurrection, 
bloodshed, the forcible overthrow of the government and the imme- 
diate substitution in its place of a Bolshevist or a Soviet government 
or a dictatorship of the proletariat, is a greater enemy of the genuine 
Socialist movement, is a greater enemy of the people, than is Senator 
Overman, Senator King, Senator Knute Nelson or that asinus maxime 
egregius Archibald E. Stevenson. 

It is not a question of abstract morality. Everything that is 
distinctly for the benefit of mankind is moral. And it is because the 
preaching ot violence in this country—except for self-defence—is 
injurious to the cause of progress, that it is immoral and stupid. 

There is no question about the right to revolution; there is no 
question about a people’s right to overthrow its government by peace- 
ful means if it can, by forcible means if it must. But conditions must 
be ripe, ripe more or less. But to incite to insurrection where the 
government is of the people’s own choice, and where the vast majority 
of the inhabitants—about 90 per cent. of the population—are in favor 
of the institutions as they are, is stupid, criminally stupid and there- 
fore immoral. For the results of such preaching or of such an insur- 
rection are merely these: persecution and jail or worse for the preach- 
ers, ruthless crushing of the insurrectionists, repressive laws against 
all liberal and radical movements, even those that do not advocate 
violence, and in a country like the United States, especially cruel 
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treatment of the foreigner. The ultimate result is not an advance- 
ment of the cause of humanity, but a retardation. In other words, the 
activities of radical extremists in a country like the United States are 
more pernicious in their results than are the activities of the vilest 
reactionaries. 

To preach certain doctrines without taking into consideration 
(1) the economic condition of a people, (2) its historic development, 
(3) its intellectual level, and last but not least (4) its moral level, 
and its egotistic vs. altruistic tendencies, is the acme of criminal stu- 
pidity, and that is just what some of our left-wingers have been 
guilty of: 

I repeat the charge that I made once before: the lett-wingers do 
not know the temper of the American people. Because bolshevism 
and the preaching of bolshevism are right in Russia, in Hungary and 
in Germany, it does not follow that they are right or that they would 
work here. Let us see. 

(1) Economically, the American people as a whole is better off 
than any other people in the world. It is no use denying it, it is 
no use lying about it. We are very far from the economic millen- 
nium; and there is a heartbreaking amount of wretchedness and 
poverty, but compared with other countries—and most things in this 
world are relative—the United States is the best off of any. And 
for people who always talk of economic determinism to overlook this 
point is unpardonable. We know that the small capitalist, the poor 
man who has reached a competence, is more tenacious of his wealth 
and is more furious against any doctrine which he fears will force 
him to “divide,” than is the big capitalist. And America is a country 
of small capitalists (in addition to the big ones). Not speaking of 
the enormous middle class, too many American workingmen make a 
comfortable living, own Liberty Bonds and War Saving Stamps, have 
deposits in savings banks, and quite a respectable number are even 
owners of Fords. And not only that . The American workingman 
is a petty capitalist 7 spe. If he is not a capitalist yet, he hopes to 
be one some day. And to such people it is futile to preach a violent 
revolution, as a result of which he aay be worse off than he is now. 


(2) The historic development of the American and his education is 
such that he is sincerely convinced that he is the highest type of civil- 
ized man, that this is by all odds the best and freest country in the 
world, that to want more liberty is to want too much, that any change 
in it would be a change for the worse, that all reformers, socialists, 
ete., are a damned nuisance, and whoever does not like this country 
ought to get out of it or be kicked out. To preach revolution to 
such people is futile. 
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(3) The people’s intellectual level. This is rather a touchy 
point. But the truth must be told. The average American citizen 
considers himself, because of his ability to write a letter and read the 
newspaper, a highly intellectual gentleman. ‘True, the most interest- 
ing parts in the paper to him are the baseball and race track news, the 
funny jokes and perhaps the prices of stocks and bonds; nevertheless, 
just because he is not illiterate, he considers himself intellectually 
superior to any other nation on earth. If he were told that this is 
not a universally shared opinion, if he were told that he never thinks, 
but permits the newspapers, the most vicious as well as the most stupid 
in the world, to do his thinking for him, he would be a very much 
surprised and indignant man. But be this as it may, you will admit, 
that to preach revolution to such a person is an extremely foolish task. 
He considers himself so superior to you that he has only contempt 
for your attempt to convert him; and his contempt is particularly 
great, if his collar is whiter and his shoes shinier than yours. 


(4) As to the altruism of our people, it is idle to mince words. 
One needs have no hesitation in affirming that the American people 
is an egotistic and not an altruistic nation; it is selfishly devoted to 
its own interests, and everybody thinks of nothing but making a 
living, and getting the best of the next fellow. A nation that con- 
siders competition not merely a necessarily evil, but an institution to 
be worshipped, a nation whose chief or only god is material wealth, 
can not very well be persuaded to risk its wealth as well as its life 
in an altruistic adventure. Especially if it can with very good reason 
say: why should we resort to violence and bloodshed if we can change 
our entire structure by peaceful means, by means of the ballot? If 
there are not enough people to want a change why do you wish to 
impose the change upon them by force? If there are not enough peo- 
ple to vote right, why will there be enough people to shoot right? 

A word about the foreign element. Our treatment of the for- 
eigner, particularly the foreigner who has been weak, inoffensive and 
unable to stand up for himself, has been non-understanding and brutal 
in the extreme. And a million of him is now following the oft given 
advice, ““Why don’t you go back where you came from?” and is re- 
turning to the old country; but it cannot be denied that millions did 
find here opportunities that were entirely closed to them in the coun- 
tries of their birth, many gained a competence, some became rich, 
and these people are intensely “loyal” and “patriotic” and reactionary. 
Tho they may not be able to write English and tho they may speak 
it with difficulty, incorrectly or with a decided accent, they generally 
outdo in their “patriotism” the bluest blooded American whose ances- 
tors came over, really or metaphorically, on the Mayflower. And 
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such people make of course very poor revolutionary timber. 

The above considerations make the conclusion inevitable, that 
to preach violence and revolution in this country is to put ammunition 
into the hands of our enemies, to give them an excuse for raids, for 
house searches, for arrests, for repressive laws, for continued censor- 
ship, for heavy jail sentences and deportations. 

I therefore feel perfectly justified in maintaining that left- 
wingism with its preaching of violence and immediate revolution can 
only proceed from one of two sources: 1. From muddleheaded or 
brainless extremists who have no self-respect and who do not care 
what injurious effect their words may have; or 2. From agents 
provocateurs. 


Take your choice 
* * 


The American Federation of Labor and Left Wingers 

The American Federation of Labor has held its convention. The 
most pessimistic predictions have been justified. The reactionaries 
are more firmly intrenched than ever. The machine had the majority 
support in crushing any attempt at radical reform, and every radical 
resolution was voted down. It is sad to contemplate that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is so much more reactionary than the labor 
organizations of al] other countries. But such is the case. Shall we 
close our eyes to the facts or shall we face them unflinchingly ? 

Disappointed or angered as we may be, we cannot deny that the 
American Federation of Labor with its thirty-three thousand con- 
stituent unions and three and one-half million members does repre- 
sent American Labor, and speaks for American Labor. In other 
words, we must admit that the rank and file of American Labor is a 
very conservative, very reactionary body, with few if any ideals, car- 
ing much for good wages, and caring little for anything else. Death 
by starvation of millions of men, women and children in foreign 
countries, questions of international morality, of the solidarity of 
nations, bother it little or not at all. As long as it has its full dinner 
pail it is satisfied. 

This being the case, does it mean nothing to our left-wingers, 
extremists, anarchists, immediate r-r-r-revolutionists, direct actionists, 
etc.? Does it teach them nothing? 

But, good heavens, man, don’t you know that you must always 
consider your audience? Don’t you know that politics and economics 
are not physical sciences, and what may be correct as far as one 
country or age is concerned may be entirely wrong if applied to 
another country and another age? And isn’t the man who disre- 
gards his audience, who ignores the political and economic conditions 
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of the country in which he lives an out and out fool? Isn’t the man, 
for instance, for whom The New York Call is not radical enough, 
not “revolutionary” enough, simply and plainly an imbecile? 

[The last sentence is not to be interpreted as an unqualified 
approval of The Call, its policies, its advertisements, its editorial 
manager, etc. But it is certainly radical enough. ] 

* * 
War, Insanity and the Proof of It 

“Another reason why we must have no more wars in this world 
of ours is the fact now demonstrated that at the first breath of war 
everybody goes crazy. This is not said flippantly nor casually nor 
recklessly: it refers to a truth about human life hitherto unregarded 
but demanding now the thoughtful attention of all of us. I do not 
mean crazy in the colloquial use of the word, but literally and abso- 
lutely insane. As truly insane, for instance, as any patient in any great 
asylum, utterly irrational, frantic and irresponsible; insane with a 
kind of primitive, animal-like, wild-eyed and perilous dementia, and 
forcing upon every observer strange, new suggestions of the race’s 
hidden capacity for reversion.” 

Guess who is the author of the above? I will give you ten 
guesses. And I am sure that even then you would not guess. For 
the author of it is none other than Charles Edward Russell, the 
blood-foaming militarist who was ready to throttle with his own 
hands everybody who dared to say that the war had lasted long 
enough and that it was time to stop. 

But if absolute proof of the truth of Mr. Russell’s statement 
were required it would be found in Mr. Russell himself. For no 
other socialist or radical got so furiously insane upon our entry into 
the war as did Mr. Charles Edward Russell. Not merely crazy in 
the colloquial use of the word, but “literally and absolutely insane.” 
I know of no other instance where an author gave in his own person 
such a remarkable proof of the truth of his assertion. 

* * 
Patriotism—False and True 

Imagine a man who ceaselessly boasts that he is the salt of the 
earth, that he is the best man that ever lived, that he is stronger 
than all his neighbors, that he can lick anybody, that he has never 
yet been and never will be defeated, that his motives are always 
unselfish and noble, that he is always right, but whether right or 
wrong, his interests come always first. 

Imagine such aman. What would you call him, or at least what 
would you think of him? Would you consider him an egregious fool, 
a contemptible cad, and would you not steer clear of him? Now, I 
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beg of you, tell me in the name of common sense, why what is true 
of one man is not true of a nation? Examine the “‘patriotism’’ that 
is inculcated into the brain and soul of every child of every nation 
and see if it differs in the slightest degree from the braggadocio de- 
scribed in the opening paragraph. 

There is such a thing as true patriotism, but it bears not the 
slightest resemblance to the “patriotism” of the braggart, the im- 
perialist and the profiteer. 

* * 

Certain adages and sayings, trite tho they be, always bear repeti- 
tion. Thus for instance, Dr. Johnson’s pithy statement about patriot- 
ism being the last refuge of the scoundrel, far from becoming obselete, 
is coming into use with greater and greater frequency, and never was 


its truth more sharply demonstrated than during the past five years. 
* * 


The Meanest Feature of the Espionage Act 

The civilized world has not seen anything more brutal, more 
lawless, more autocratic, more licentious than the gag law known as 
the Espionage Act. This act, the real purpose of which was not to 
catch spies—for there are other laws to deal with spies, and as a 
matter of fact not a single spy was caught by that law—but to strangle 
free speech and free press, has been characterized as it deserves to be 
by every genuine liberal and radical in the country. 

But there is one feature that all critics have overlooked. And I 
consider that the meanest,, the dirtiest, the most damnably cunning 
feature of the law. JI refer to its name: “Espionage Act.” ‘The 
purpose of giving the act such a name was distinctly to besmich and 
to throw suspicion on everybody who dared to tell the truth or who 
ventured to express disagreement with the war or its methods of 
conduct. There are many people who, while not hesitating to express 
their opinion about the war or its conduct and even willing to suffer 
for the truth, would recoil from anything savoring of espionage and 
would feel horrified to be suspected of any spy activities. And the 
framers of the law, with devilish cunning, knew that, and they de- 
liberately gave the act such an unsavory name. 

And so it was that when anybody said that the profiteers wanted 
the war to go on, he was accused of “espionage.” Now, what has 
such a statement got to do with espionage? If anybody said that the 
Germans were human beings and that some of the atrocities reported 
about them were manufactured in the newspaper offices, he was ac- 
cused of “espionage.” If one said that conscription might be a prac- 
tical necessity but that it was nevertheless morally a crime, he was 
accused of “espionage.”’ If one protested against the brutal treatment 
of conscientious objectors he was accused of “espionage.” 
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And so the thousands of cases that were arrested, indicted and 
jailed were all cases that had absolutely nothing to do with espionage 
or with giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Not a spy was caught 
by it. But the object of the militarists and profiteers who wanted to 
be free from any kind of criticism was fully attained. But it was a 
dirty trick none the less, for the law had nothing to do with espionage 
and it should have been named “Anti-Free Speech and Free Press 
Law.” = * 

Making a Living Out of Radicalism 

There is nothing wrong in a person making a living out of his 
or her radical activities. One has to live and if one spends one’s 
whole time in radical work one is entitled to a fair compensation. 
And yet I hope to see the time, when a person’s radical and humani- 
tarian activities will be entirely a labor of love, a free and joyful 
offering, without thought of any reward other than that contained in 
the respect and gratitude of one’s fellowmen. I should like to see 
the very possibility of a person’s bona fides being under suspicion 
utterly eliminated. 

The Editor of the VorcE in THE WILDERNESS has had few satis- 
factions in his life; but one of them has been the fact that he never 
made a dollar out of his radicalism. His radicalism never paid 
him anything—it always cost him something. It has never been 
an asset; always a liability. All his work on this magazine, for in- 
stance, is a labor of love; if it ever pays its expenses, which ts doubt- 
ful, he will be satisfied; the deficit he will have to make good out of 
his own pocket. 

In resumé and in conclusion: there is nothing wrong in making 
a living out of one’s radical activities, but it is better if one does not 
have to do it. Make a living from some other source and serve 
humanity free. * = 


Comrade 


And by the way, as I hate hypocrisy wherever encountered, I 
would suggest that Socialists give up the use of the word Comrade; 
for it has become a meaningless platitude. Isn’t it ridiculous to hear 
Comrade Jones say: Comrade Smith is a d—— liar, a grafter, a 
Tammany politician, a traitor to the principles of Socialism, etc., etc.? 
What kind of comradeship is this? 

The word “Comrade” should be used only when it really means 
something, when it signifies love, cordiality and friendship. But to 
hear it bandied about by people who have nothing but contempt and 
hatred for each other, who are at any moment ready to fly at each 
other’s throats, is not only ridiculous, it is nauseating. 

Please don't degrade the beautiful word Comrade. 
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Radicals and Conservatives as Men 

Being a radical does not necessarily, ipso facto, make a man a 
fine man. A person’s opinions often depend upon a number of for- 
tuitous circumstances. A person may be a socialist or some other 
sort of radical, and be a boor, a liar, a false friend, a grafter or a 
hypocrite at the same time. It is unfortunately only too true that 
many radicals are utterly “impossible” rrom any and every point of 
view. And conversely, a man may be a conservative, his ideas on 
social questions may be not only medieval, but antedeluvian, and still 
he may be personally honest, kind, reliable and extremely pleasant 
to associate with. 

It is a sad truth, but it is the truth; and being no partisan, and 
no extremist, I tell the truth as I see it. 

* * 

Why I Did Not Attend the “Victory Meeting” 

The annual meeting of the American Medical Association took 
place this year in Atlantic City. I had engaged rooms at the Marl- 
boro-Blenheim, expecting to attend. But at the last moment I 
cancelled the reservation and decided not to go. Why? I noticed 
that some genuises of the Association decided to call this the ‘‘Victory 
Meeting.” That’s why. I would not lend my presence to any 
“Victory” meetings. I hate the word Victory as I hate the word 
Defeat. Victory is a nasty word, perhaps even nastier than the word 
Defeat. I believe in peace without victory and without defeat. And 
what the h has a scientific meeting to do with vainglorious brag- 
gadoco about victory? 

If you don’t understand my psychology, the fault is yours, not 
mine. Perhaps you are still somewhat of a savage. Perhaps I am a 
thousand years ahead of you. 

P. S.—Would it not havé been much better to call it the Peace 
Meeting? < < 


If We Only Understood 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we would find it better 
Just to judge all actions good; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood. Krein. 


Perhaps. But I confess that with the utmost desire to under- 
stand and to forgive—I cannot understand, and therefore cannot for- 
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give—the acts of some of our senators, our Kolchak supporters, our 
ex-radicals, ete. Yes, I cannot even understand some of the acts of 


our good president. 
* % 


Squabbles on Squabbles 


When I read or hear of the fights and squabbles, incriminations 
and recriminations, between the “right” wing and the “left” wing, 
etc., I feel like congratulating myself for having remained firm in 
resisting the suggestions and requests—and they were many—to join 
the party. Why dribble away one’s time and energy on piffling 
quarrels, when one can do something worth while? Of course, if 
one can do nothing worth while and has time to burn, he may spend 
it in branch meetings, exchanging with “comrades” uniquely endear- 


ing terms. 
% * 

What a piffing newspaper the Evening Post has become since 
Villard left it, and since it has been purchased by the Lamont in- 
terests! It still has in it some of its old time fairness and sanity, but 
they seem to be dwindling. I suppose in time it will be merely an 
evening edition of the New York Times. 

* * 

I trust there will come a time—I am convinced of it—when every 
victory monument, every Siegessaile, every Colonne de Victoire, 
will be razed to the ground, destroyed, or converted into some useful 
tools (if of metal). Nations will be ashamed of that nasty chauvinism 
which makes them boast of victory over their enemies. “There is no 
such a thing as enemies among peoples. Their rulers and their news- 
papers try, now and then, for devilish reasons and purposes of their 
own to convert them into enemies; but left alone or properly guided 
nations would never become enemies and would never start wars of 
extermination. 

It is time the words victory and enemy were eliminated from 


all languages. 
* * 


A Sample of Our Civilization 
“Vhese poor fools of conscientious objectors, let them be fools. 
Let them be dogs. An officer is an officer and a gentleman. Does a 
gentleman take a dog and hold him under a drench of ice-water till 
he faints and then take him out-doors and race him till he faints 
and then drag him back under the shower till he faints again? And 
does a gentleman take a dog and tie him down and pound him with 
water from a hydrant-hose till he yelps into hysteria and then goes 
dumb into unconsciousness?” . . 
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. They march you round the guard-house for a long time. 
They take you in and shower you. They march you again. ' They 
shower you again. You lie on your cot. They wake you and march 
you and shower you. You sleep. They wake you and make you 
march. You begin to be weak. You lag. They throw you to the 
ground and beat you. They prick you with bayonets. You struggle 
on. You do not struggle fast enough. “They step on your hands 
and sprain your ankle and still force you to march with each step a 
thrill of agony. You protest. You go on a hunger-strike. “They 
raise you from your cot and hurl you under the shower. You lie on 
your cot in coma. You are hurled outdoors into the cooler air and 
revived and hustled round the guard-house on your feet and on your 
hands, a rolling bundle of physical nervous wreckage. And again you 
are held under cold water till the marrow of you is ice. And you 
are a baby now. You cry and shriek and blather and scream and 
cannot stop. And officers and gentlemen cause this sort of thing to 
be done to you for two whole weeks.” 

And these infamies are being committed in a country that claims 
to be free, civilized, democratic . . . no greater infamies, no 
viler outrages are committed in hell. American officers and gentle- 


men! Pshaw! 
* * 


Song of Separation 
I am printing a little poem which I should like you te read. 


Two that I love must live alone, 
Far away. 
All in the world I can call my own, 
Only they. 
Mother and boy in the rocking-chair, 
Thinking of one who cannot be there, 
Breathing a hope that is half a prayer; 
Night and day, night and day. 


Here in my cell I must sit alone, 
Clothed in grey. 
Bars of iron and walls of stone 
Bid me stay. 
What of the world with its pomp and show? 
Baubles of nothing! This I know: 
Deep in my heart I miss them so 
Night and day, night and day. 


Now, who do you suppose is the author of this poem? He is 
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what the people would call a convict, an I. W. W., sentenced by a 
judge to prison for twenty years. The poem appeared in the Leaven- 
worth New Era for March 14th. I should not be at all surprised if 
on investigation it were found that the author of this poem, Ralph 
Chaplin, who has to spend twenty years behind iron bars and stone 
walls, is morally a much better and finer man that the judge who 


sentenced him. 
* * 


A Smile 


Two of my friends complained that they “snapped” me a dozen 
times and not in one of the pictures did I appear with a smile on. 
In these last five years I have forgotten how to smile. What is there 
to smile at? How can one smile who is always consciously or sub- 
consciously aware of the unspeakable horrors that are going on on 
our planet every minute of the day, every minute of the night? Let 
the war be over, let the forces of cruelty and darkness be thrown out 
of the saddle and driven into hiding places, let the forces of social 
improvement, of genuine liberty, of humaneness be given a chance, 
and you will see me smile again—a good, broad smile, a smile that 
won't come off. 

Now I simply can’t. If I tried, it would be a sickly imitation. 


* * 


Flowers and Human Beings 


My friend tells me that the flowers, ferns and mosses do not 
speak to me so loud as they do to him. No, they don’t. And the 
reason is because the voices of millions of human beings speak louder; 
speak so much louder that they make the voices of the flowers in- 
audible. When the world is filled with the cries, sobs, moans and 
groans of suffering and agonized humanity, we have neither the time 
nor the inclination to listen to the whisperings of flowers and trees 
and babbling brooks. We may go into ecstacies over a violet and a 
morning-glory, provided we remember that not all human beings 
have even enough bread. 

And the word bread brought the association “bread and water,” 
and this in its turn brought to the mind the horror of the subterra- 
nean “‘solitaries,”” in which human beings lie in agony on the cold 
floors shut out from daylight, alone with their terrible thoughts. 

Oh, bother the flowers, when I have just heard the low moan 
of a baby dying of starvation. . . 
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Morning Glories and Books 

“A morning glory at my window satisfies me more than the 
metaphysics of books,” says good old Walt. I am sorry I cannot say 
the same. I like morning glories and pansies, and sweet peas and 
honeysuckle and acacia and roses, but I cannot say that they satisfy 
me more than books do. I can spend a day or a week or a month 
with a book, I could not spend the same length of time with a 
morning glory. And why “metaphysics”? Not all books are meta- 
physical. 

ve * 


For A Voice in THE WILDERNESS. 


Editors: Our Greatest Moral Criminals’ 
By Morrison I. Swift 


The capitalist is usually less of a moral criminal than his hired 
editor, because most capitalists are duller and less educated than their 
editors. The three leading types of ethical criminals in modern 
society are editors, clergymen and professors. Editors lead because 
for the time being they are the greatest educational force. 

The clergy would be wholly insignificant were it not for the 
lingering superstition in average minds that religion is an organ of 
moral leadership. As this error has faded out of more thoughtful 
brains, fewer and fewer men of significant intelligence have entered 
the pulpit, so that now to find a really able man there is difficult. 
Religion and the churches have wholly ceased to ‘be moral instru- 
ments or regenerative forces. 

Professors failed through having no sense of ethical obligation 
to society. They considered themselves specialized mechanics in 
whatever they happened to teach. The pettiest kind of men could 
therefore thrive in that field of life, and flatter themselves that the 
highest men yet evolved were the feelingless spectators of human chaos 
—themselves. 

Yale college produced a notable specimen of this type, Prof. W. 
G. Sumner, whose wraith has rested for evil on Yale ever since his 
death, perverting Yale intellect. The essentially slight saving influ- 
ence of college and university professors is explained by their having 
had no sense of social mission. 

The petering out vf the clergy of all sects and churches on the 
one hand, and the total abstinence of professors from all social 
morality on the other, gave the whole field of public education to 
editors. They have brought us to the brink of the pit. In earlier 
days, when many editors owned or freely controlled their papers, 
there were not a few great and noble editors. Now there are several, 
hardly more. They know themselves and the public knows and 
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honors them. It is not of these, but of the mass of capital-owned 
editors that I speak. 

This rich-man-owned editorial army has defaulted far more 
than any other class, far more even than their rich owners. Far 
more to them was given. Brains, of a degree, most of them have; 
and nearly all have had exceptional education. Hence their shame. 
For they have sold out their brains, their education, and their 
characters. 

Of course their task was delicate, I admit it. They were called 
by social status to educate the public; but, what was far harder, also 
to educate their capitalist paymasters. If every capitalist owned a 
public school it would be as rational as allowing him to own a public 
newspaper—the daily adult public school. The difficulty of educat- 
ing the rich man is that he is ordinarily an exceptoinal dullard. A 
man who can only see the narrowest personal bearings of his own 
business is a dullard, and this exactly defines the vast majority of our 
American rich men. Most capitalists are therefore mental defectives. 
So the technical task of their editors is to educate defective or sub- 
normal minds. 

In terms of the present hour that task is to teach our crass and 
stubborn minded rich the precise nature of the stupendous world 
crisis we are in. If this cannot be taught the capitalists we are likely 
to drift into that bloody revolution which all wise men deplore and 
abhor. Capitalists will be its apparent cause, but their renegade 
editors will be its real cause. 

These editors will not tell the truth themselves, nor will they 
allow anyone else to tell it in their columns. The capitalists, it is 
true, pay these editors to lie to them. “They would fire an editor 
who did not lie to them about the conditions of society. And so the 
flabby-charactered editor sells his soul for a weekly meal-ticket and 
lies to his master. 

To lie thus and say society is not burning when it is burning 
is of course the highest crime against the people, for it leads them to 
sit fast and let their precious house be consumed. But to these recre- 
ant editors I would point out that it is also a crime against their rich 
masters. For I cannot think that our rich, stone hard and iron 
stupid as they are, socially, would put their heads and their children’s 
heads in a guillotine if they knew they were doing it. They are 
putting their heads just there, and their flunkey editors know it, and 
utter no warning. Not only, then, are these editors the greatest 
enemies of society today, but they are traitors to their employing 
masters, for thirty pieces of silver deceiving and deluding and de- 
stroying them, 
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If society survives there will be a public press, just as there are 
public schools. Not a single namable function is more essentially 
public than the press. If apes could print, a society of higher apes 
would not allow a private monkey gang to monopolize the press in 


their own false interest as we humans do. 
* * 


For A VoIcE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Universal Service—In Peace and War* 
By RANDOLPH BouRNE 


The selective draft has not appeased the hunger of the Ameri- 
can military mind. Universal service is now being urged as a per- 
manent military policy. Announcement is made by the conversica 
of congressmen and senators in small but hopeful numbers. We may 
expect a determined effort to use the war situation to rivet compulsory 
military training on every youth in the country between the ages 
of nineteen and twenty-one. The present vogue of military things 
will certainly not handicap those who desire universal service, actual 
as well as potential, in peace as well as in war. 

Advocates of universal military service often attempt to make 
it palatable by emphasizing its educational possibilities. The train- 
ing is said to provide a much-needed physical and moral discipline, 
building up the bodily health and vigor, and inculcating qualities of 
self-respect and obedience which are sorely needed by our flabby 
populations. From the meek and helpless docility with which our 
conscripts are being carried away to their cantonments, one would 
judge that obedience was a virtue already well-developed in our young 
manhood. As to the self-respect and self-reliance, those virtues are 
scarcely likely to spring from a training which aims to reduce them 
to units in a military mechanism. The claims for physical discipline 
are also very much overrated. * Universal military service is universal 
only in the sense that it includes all young men who have already 
attained a certain physical standard. The weak and defective are 
automatically excluded, as being unfit for the arduous training of 
camps and battracks. Just those very men are denied the opportunity 
of discipline who are most in need of physical development. But 
against the benefits which the sound and well obtain, must be set 
the evil of venereal disease with which every army soon becomes 
saturated. And against the claims for moral training we must set 
the unnatural and unwholesome atmosphere of the noisome male 
herd which any army camp soon becomes. Universal training is a 
most uneconomical way to secure either physical or moral discipline. 


* This is the last article that the lamented young author sent in to the Vorce 
before his untimely death. It was in type, but the powers that be did not permit it 
to appear, having confiscated all the type. 
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Nor are the claims made for universal service as a field for 
vocational training any sounder. We are learning that only that 
‘education is of permanent value which accompanies activity, which 
takes place in contact with the occupations for which it educates. 
Now the skilled trades which the military establishment demands are 
necessarily limited in number. They are also devoted not to the 
arts of construction but to the technique of annihilation. Most of 
the work has no reference whatever to the necessities of a nation at 
peace, but contribute wholly to the demands of war. An army is 
not a school; it is an army. And it must continue to be an army as 
long as universal service is under the direction of a military estab- 
lishment. Military values and educational values will conflict. Any 
genuine educative activity could be only an incident in such a service. 
The more education there was, the less drill there could be. Our 
army, organized to protect us in war, would be rotten in military 
morale. A universal service that really tried to ft men for productive 
pursuits would put the nation in a very dangerous position. We 
should have a system potential for war, and thus challenging to the 
assault from other nations, and yet, at the same time enfeebled by 
attention to non-warlike values. We should be leaning on a broken 
staff. And it is this feeling which would always keep universal 
service in any country from straying too far toward the educational 


ideal. 


National military establishments exist for the sole purpose of 
making war, or of keeping each other in that state of nervous ten- 
sion which must, sooner or later, when diplomacy fails, produce that 
mutual war of self-defence in which the world is now engaged. The 
more military a national army is, the more successful it will be for 
its purpose, and the safer everybody will feel. It is just that army 
which was most thoroughly permeated with militaristic ideals that 
has been most successful in the present war. The nation in arms is 
a challenge to other nations. Universal military service in America 
would be a direct appeal to any potential enemy to increase its own 
strength. If the system of national competition which has called 
universal service into being is ended by the terms of the peace 
settlement, universal service will be superfluous. If national compe- 
tition is not ended, then a military system will be a provocation for 
that very attack against which it purports to protect us. If we do 
not find other weapons, of fair dealing, free trade, economic inter- 
nationalism, to protect us, the war will have been fought in vain. 
It is absurd to suppose that a military establishment can be retained, 
and made harmless and democratic. The Swiss system of universal 
service is harmless not because it is “democratic,” but because there 
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are so few Swiss soldiers. The French ammy was non-aggressive, 
because the population of France was so much smaller than its 
enemy s. 

We cannot expect that an organized, literate people of a hundred 
million, like this country, with extreme classdistinctions.and a 
peculiar penchant for hysterical jingoism, can indulge itself in a 
military establishment with universal service, and then remain anti- 
septic and harmless in the world. What are military things for, 
except to play with in a military manner? The great lesson of the 
war is that, given a military or diplomatic instrument no govern- 
ment can be trusted not to wield it, any more than a baby can be 
trusted not to drink poison if the bottle is left around. The solution 
is clearly not so much to civilize the baby—that will come in time— 
as to remove or destzoy the poison. 

A nation with a universal military establishment the size of ours 
would be almost automatically aggressive. We could not trust the 
army to be a tool of pacific and democratic policy any more than we 
could trust it to be educational. If the militarists are so sure that 
universal service would make for democracy and education, would 
provide a physical, moral and technical training which will make the 
youth of our country as fit for a democratic peace as for a defensive 
war, why do they not frankly abandon the military conception of 
universal service and substitute a purely educational ideal? If all 
military purposes were abandoned, we could no longer vaguely chal- 
lenge any other nation with the spectacle of a nation in arms. If 
it was still thought necessary, under the better international under- 
standing we hope for, to provide for defense, a small professional 
force of militia-police might be trained for the unlikely contingency 
of our soil being wantonly invaded. The vast majority of our youth, 
men and girls alike, could be put thru a genuine educational course of 
physical and technical training, contributory entirely to the arts of 
peace. Ii the value of universal service is in its educational opportuni- 
ties. why not make the service wholly educational in its functioning? 
Cut off all military attitudes and occupations, except as they are 
needed in that small force which might be necessary as a minimum 
defense. For the majority, devote the service to instruction in the 
art of living, to simple homely technique of sanitation, hygiene, food 
and cooking, gardening, etc—the details of sane and healthy living 
about which nine-tenths of the present adult American population 
know almost nothing. A universal service that concerned itself with 
the art and science of life would be the most creative of all services 
for peace, and would destroy the scourge of war at its root 

ould we expect anything so utopian as a universal service con- 
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ducted for non-military purposes? From an administrative stand- 
point it would not be impossible to organize as a higher branch of 
our compulsory public-school system. Its work would be merely to 
turn into activity on a universal scale the practical studies which 
are now taught half-heartedly and to the few. Such a service would 
train youth in the war against waste and ignorance and disease and 
pests and inertia and ugliness and all the forces which make ordi- 
nary life so unattractive that even war seems a pleasurable diversion. 

An army of youth, mobilized for educational service, suggests 
James’ “moral equivalent of war.’ It is not quite the same idea, 
James thought of the heroism and adventure of the rough work of 
the world as satisfying the strong passions with which men went to 
war. But his paychology, I think, failed him. It is not the instinct 
of adventure that makes for war—at least not among any persons 
but diplomats and statesmen. It is not the desire for heroism that 
makes for war. Peace already has her heroisms. “The motives that 
make for war, as Bertrand Russell says, are the crude desire to 
dominate, and the fear of being dominated. ‘The instincts that feed 
war are pugnacity and fear, with their accompanying emotions of 
hatred and panic. Now these instincts of pugnacity and fear can- 
not be satisfied by any struggle with mere nature, in the way James’ 
idea suggested. Tor satisfaction they demand the struggle of man 
against man. That is why the battle of heroic youth against mines 
and fields and forests could never be a genuine moral equivalent for 
war. What this struggle with Nature does satisfy is the instinct of 
workmanship, and we might expect that an industrial age would 
strengthen this instinct, and crowd out by disuse, the herd-fear and 
herd-hatred which form the raw material for war. An educational 
service such as is suggested would appeal at every turn to the instinct 
of workmanship. Fear and hatred of an enemy, or fear of the 
coercions of a majority within the State, would have no chance what- 
ever to function. Such a service would not sublimate the war-like 
instincts, as James implied. But it would give expression to an 
entirely different set of instincts, the creative instead of the destruc- 
tive. 

Of course, if we cannot hope for any such substitution of work- 
manship for fear and hatred, then we shall have to look, not for a 
“moral equivalent of war,” but for an “immoral equivalent of war.” 
We shall have to provide brief patriotic crises, emotional saturnalia 
at intervals of a decade or so, when these emotions could be worked 
off in a relatively harmless fashion, just as a vaccination gives one 
a mild and brief experience of the disease. The Roman people 
found gladiatorial shows a sort of compensatory vaccination for war 
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during the long Pax Romana, and in the coming Pax Britannica our 
great population might require similar discharges for their warlike 
emotions. Judging from current observation, an immoral equivalent 
for war would take the following form:—Officials would explode 
with diplomatic sensations; the newspapers would denounce nation- 
wide seditious conspiracies; in thin disguise urging lynch-law for the 
disloyal ; labor leaders and reformed socialists would gather in loyalty 
conventions; a few Germans—or whoever our enemy happened at 
the time to be—would be hung from lamp-posts, only to be cut down 
a few minutes later by pacifists, who would then be chased all night 
through the streets; the intellectuals would write furiously against 
both; the more ferocious professors and editors would be given a 
week of dummy bayonet-practice, or a month in the Chicago stock- 
yards. The warlike neuroses of public opinion could thus be re- 
leased in a ceremonial fashion without the actual activity of war. 
All the riot, arson and massacre that, might be committed in such a 
nationwide gladiatorial show would be infinitesimal as compared with 
even a successful defensive war. 

The significance in a modern war lies not so much in the fight- 
ing at the front as in the moral reverberations at home. the collapse 
of intelligence, justice, tolerance, reason, honor, that afflicts the nation 
at war. It is not the dead or the dying whom war poisons; it is the 
living. Only an education which liberates the individual and draws 
out his instinct of constructiveness will neutralize these feverish mani- 
festations of nationalsm, and check the fear and hatred which the 
war-pattern evokes. We have really to choose between a universal 
service which educates away from war, and atrophies the warlike 
instincts, and a universal service which militarizes, and so develops 
the irritability of warlike emotions. 

No one can accept the ptinciple of compulsory military service 
to-day who is not converted to the German idea of the State. . For 
it is the essence of the German idea that the State is supreme, and 
has the right to demand from the individual even the sacrifice of 
his life. After the war the supreme test of sincerity in abolishing 
militarism will be our final renouncement of any idea that the State 
has a right to demand such sacrifice. The democratic nations who 
are fighting to destroy Prussian militarism will have to destroy 
their own along with it, or confess themselves spiritually conquered 
by the enemy. To retain the principle of universal military service 
will be to have been conquered by the German idea. There is no 
escaping that conclusion. Any person, therefore, who suggests uni- 
versal service now is making a confession that the war is to be a 
failure. If we were justified in entering the war, it was only because 
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of the hope that we could contribute toward a better international 
order. Such an order will be a mockery unless it involves a larger 
measure of disarmament, or at least the beginnings of a progressive 
disarmament. To propose military service as a permanent policy is 
therefore to imply that this disarmament is a futile dream. And if 
sO, our justification for going to war is gone. We shall have sur- 
rendered to the Prussian system. Our hope lies in a State that will 
have lopped off its predatory and competitive functions, and will be 
no longer a unit for offense or defense, but merely an administrative 
unit for the performance of the indispensable municipal functions of 
communal life. Such a State would have the right to demand nothing 
from the citizen but intelligent co-operation and criticism, and it is 


this that universal service for education would provide. 
* * 


Russia: A Challenge 
By Upton SINCLAIR 


[Upton Sinclair is doing excellent work. And his article on Russia is one of 
the best on the subject. It was refused by every prominent magazine to which he 
sent it. And tho it appeared in The Appeal to Reason (which is trying to become 
decent again) it is worth reprinting.] 

I pledge you my faith as a man and my honor as a writer that 
there is no statement in this article which is not true, and which 
cannot be proved to the last punctuation mark. 

The truth about Russia is not wholly obscure to one who is 
willing to face it. For generations we in America have seen the 
people of Russia held down by an utterly ruthless and utterly corrupt 
despotism, deprived of all opportunity to organize or to educate them- 
selves, to acquire experience in governmental affairs; their best brains 
and their noblest souls systematically persecuted, tortured, driven into 
exile. And now, as always, this repression has bred an explosion 
equally violent, equally as terrible as its cause. The people of Russia 
have risen, and have turned upon their oppressors the weapons they 
have been taught to understand. 


We who have been born in a more fortunate land, who have 
learned to use, if only half successfully, the ballot and public discus- 
sion, confront now the problem of this tremendous upheaval. What 
attitude shall we take toward the Russian people, striking out blindly 
against their oppressors, groping for liberty and life? Shall we give 
them full sanction in their use of rifle and machine-gun in place of 
ballot and public discussion? I think that he is a poor American, a 
poor advocate of democracy, who answers Yes. For myself I answer 
No; I observe with dread the increase of resort to rifle and machine- 
gun in the settlement of public controversies, and I denounce the 
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campaign of truth-suppression and truth-destruction which is now 
being waged throughout the civilized world, to keep the masses of 
the people from realizing what the policy of the Allies means. 

As usual in modern affairs, it is necessary to begin with econo- 
mics. Russia under the Tsar possessed enormous undeveloped re- 
sources, and because of its easily corrupted government and its vast 
population trained to slave-labor, it offered a field for greedy capital 
seeking quick returns. Moreover, the diplomats and statesmen of 
France wanted to set up on the East an enemy to threaten Germany; 
therefore French capital was systematically poured into Russia, and 
the gold of the French Republic became the main support of the 
Russian Tsardom. Endless intrigue went on, innumerable bargains 
were made; until the financiers of Paris and London had become so 
deeply involved in Russia that they could hardly sever the connection 
without self-destruction. 


Russia’s New ExpeRIMENT 


The Tsardom might have been compared to a human body 
rotten with disease, but kept alive by blood-transfusion; when the 
war came, the difficulties of communication through Siberia and Arch- 
angel made the diseased body collapse. The Russian peasants, who 
had been driven to fight machine-guns with clubs and branches of 
trees, who had given several million lives in a struggle about which 
they had been allowed to understand nothing, went back to their 
homes and took possession of the land which they considered theirs, 
because they had watered it for centuries with their sweat and tears. 
The organized workers took possession of the factories which they 
considered theirs, because by their labor they had paid in profits many 
times the value of the foreign investments. And so the Russian peo- 
ple, whom we had always called the most backward, set out to try 
the most forward-looking experiment in history. They set up the 
first working-class government, they tried humanity’s first experiment 
in industrial self-government. 

We in America are not an industrial democracy, and do not 
pretend to be; but we believe ardently in political democracy, and 
we claim to be a progressive people, open to new ideas, and opposed 
to tyranny and enslavement. What now jis our record to date with 
regard to this strange Russian experiment, so full of portent and 
possibility for the future? We could not have given the Russians any 
advice about organizing factories democratically, or about co-operative 
management of agriculture; but many things we might have taught 
them—things about government administration, about the education 
of the masses, about engineering and invention, machines and hygiene. 
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We could perhaps not have spared them food in the terrific emer- 
gency of the war, but at least we could have given them guidance 


and permanent, steady, patient friendship. Instead of that, what 
did we do? 


BonpDs VERSUS BOLSHEVIKI 


To get the answer clear we must first ask: What did France 
and England do? France and England acted in the interest of their 
billions of dollars invested in Russian bonds and industrial securities. 
From first to last the action of these governments towards Russia 
has never given a hint that there is anything in the world except 
government bonds and industrial securities; that the life of one hun- 
dred and eighty million human beings, tortured through centuries, 
corrupted and enslaved by their government, exhausted in a desperate 
war and threatened with anarchy, famine and pestilence, was any- 
thing in any way whatever to be considered in comparison with 
interest on government bonds and dividends on industrial securities. 

And now, what about America? America began by sending a 
commission headed by an elderly corporation lawyer, a life-long friend 
of special privilege. America maintained as her representative in 
Petrograd an elderly capitalist from St. Louis, who has since come 
to London and revealed his point of view in two sufficient sentences: 
“The basic principle of the Soviet movement is to prevent the exploita- 
tion of one man by another. It is obviously an insane conception.” 
America had wise and democratic-minded men in Petrograd, who 
told her what to do; but America did not take the advice of men 
like Raymond Robins and William Boyce Thompson; America sub- 
mitted herself to the diplomats and military men of France and 
England, and sent in her troops to help destroy the revolutionary 
government in Russia. The argument was that the Soviets had sold 
out to Germany; but the truth, which Raymond Robins has just 
told on the witness stand, is that before they signed the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the Soviet leaders had him cable to America the offer to 
refuse to sign, if America would back them with supplies and moral 
support. This offer, received by our State Department, was hidden 
from the American people, and the raids into Siberia and Archangel 
were ordered. 

Those raids, cruel and wanton as they were, have been the least 
part of the wrong; for I would rather a man shot me with a rifle 
than that he should blast my reputation and destroy my ability to 
make my ideals effective in the world. And this is what has been 
done to the Russian Soviet leaders by all the forces of organized 
society throughout the world of capitalist civilization. 
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Whether rightly or wrongly, the Russian Soviets believe and 
proclaim that they are founding a new order of society, in which there 
shall be no parasites and exploiters, but in which those who do the 
work of hand and brain shall receive all that they produce. ‘They 
have set up a government for this purpose, and they are defending 
that government—as all men have defended their governments since 
the beginning of time. ‘They are using force; but what government 
has ever failed to use force? Every government that has ever sur- 
vived in history has used just this much force—as much as was neces- 
sary to protect itself against those who would overthrow it. Every 
government which has failed to survive has failed because it did not 
or couldt not use that much force. “The goodness or badness of a 
government does not depend upon its use of force, but upon the 
purpose for which it uses force. In a discussion of that question with 
the Soviets of Russia, we appear to find ourselves strangely uneasy. 


We call them a class government. Are they then the first class 
government in history, that we should be so indignant? Are they 
the only class government existing in modern society? If you do not 
know that the present governments of France and England are class 
governments, you are indeed ignorant of modern France and England! 


UPHELD THE BLoopy Czar 


But, it is said, the Russian government is a government of assassins 
and murderers; it would be impossible to assume diplomatic relations 
with such! Yet the governments of France and England not only 
recognized, but subsidized and maintained for more than a generation 
the government of the Russian Tsar! Here in America we cannot 
even allow discussion about the Soviets; when Russian boys and girls 
in New York endeavor to protest, we send them to prison for twenty 
years. But we had no scruples in dealing with the government of the 
Tsar; we made treaties with it, quite undismayed by its endless 
campaigns of murder and assassination! Our eminent citizens went 
to Russia and received the Tsar’s decorations, and when one of the 
Russian grand-dukes came to Newport, he was the lion of the season, 
his depravities were the delicious sensation of our social world. But 
the common workingmen who now govern Russia—they are bad men! 

How much is true of all the tales of robbery and murder, the 
wholesale slaughterings, which we are told about Russia? I have 
not been to Russia, but several of my intimate friends have recenlty 
returned from there, having seen the whole revolution, and they tell 
me that the greater part of the tales are false. A large percentage 
stamp themselves. We read on the same day that Lenin has fled to 
Spain, and that he has been put in jail by Trotzky. Or we read of 
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a Bartholomew’s Eve massacre, in which all the bourgeoisie in Russia 
are to be destroyed ; November 10 was the date, I think, and it came, 
and I looked in my papers for accounts of the massacre, but there 
was nothing. I knew what this meant—because I, too, have been 
lied about by capitalist journalism on the front page, and have seen 
the retraction buried in small print among the advertisements. 


That there has been much killing in Russia, I do not doubt; but 
whether there has been more killing than under the government of 
the Tsar—that is the real question, and who will answer it? Who 
will answer this further question: whether more people have been shot 
with rifles and machine-guns by the Red Guard than have died of 
starvation, or will die during the next few months, because of the 
blockade maintained in the interest of the holders of Russian bonds 
and industrial securities? The Allies have seized the railroad whereby 
the wheat of Siberia might have been brought to the workers of 
Petrograd and Moscow; so they are causing many millions of people 
to perish in the slow agonies of starvation. “They are doing this 
deliberately and of set policy, and they call the Soviet leaders mur- 
derers. Those who should have poured food and machinery into 
Russia, so that the blindly groping people might have found liberty 
and life—they are strangling the Russian people, suffocating them— 
and doing it in the name of justice and democracy ! 


INTERVENTION TRAGIC FARCE 


The Allies told us that the Russian people would rise against 
the Soviets if they were given a chance; so the armies went into 
Siberia, and into Archangel, and into the Ukraine, and invited them 
to join. The Allies even set up dummy governments to lure them— 
but they did not come! Everywhere, in Russia, in the neutral coun- 
tries, In our own country, the Allies are subsidizing intrigue and 
propaganda against the Russian revolutionary government. They are 
keeping alive the hopes of the reactionaries, they are stimulating revolt 
and civil war in Russia—and when the Russian government defends 
itself against these intriguers and conspirators, our newspapers shud- 
der at the blood shed in Russia! Whatever else may be uncertain 
about Russia, these two things are as certain as the course of the sun: 
first, that the Soviets would have been overthrown a thousand times 
if they had not used desperate violence; and second, that the more 
intrigue is conducted against them, the more violence they are forced 
to use. 


I know what history does to revolutionists. I got my impressions 
of the French revolution from school books and standard histories, 
and then I made a real investigation, and was astonished to discover 
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how little killing there had actually been in revolutionary France. 
And in the same way I now read lurid accounts of the Bolsheviki 
advancing in the Baltic provinces, burning and slaying as they go; 
but the conspiracy slips a cog, and there creeps into an Associated 
Press dispatch a little paragraph which gives the game away. In read- 
ing this. please understand that these provinces are a part of Russia, 
which the Russians are taking back from the Germans: 

“Warsaw, Dec. 29.—The Bolsheviki are advancing rapidly to- 
ward Vilna, and are favored by mild weather. Vheir advance guards 
are said to: orderly, well clothed and well armed. They have com- 
mitted no depredations except where they met with resistance.” 

Rotheit writes: ‘‘“The Bolsheviki do not rely so much on fighting 
as on corrupting oppenents by never-ceasing wireless prepaganda, and 
ly sending emissaries into the districts still cccupied by the Germans, 
and by Bolshevik literature, with which the latter’s positions are 
flooded.” 

Here we have the real quarrel with the Soviets, the real reason 
why ther must not, cannot be permitted to survive. They are propa- 
gandists; day and night they agitate, they preach and they print— 
and tor some reason, the more loudly we proclaim that their propa- 
ganda is false, the more deeply we seem to dread its success! Since 
when have we lost our faith in the might of truth? Since when have 
we decided that error must be fought with bullet and machine-guns? 
Surely there must be some dark secret here, some skeleton in our 
family closet! 


Bo.sHevisM Bic STRIKE 


The truth ts that we have seen in Russia a gigantic strike, an 
I. W. WV. strike, if you please; and it has been successful. The 
workers have seized the factories’, and now we call for the militia to 
drive them out. The very existence of capitalism depends upon their 
being driven out; as the phrase is, they must “be made an example 
of.” But we foresee that it will mean bitter fighting, it will take 
half a million soldiers and a year’s campaign; and suddenly we find 
that we cannot count upon our soldiers! Canadian troops mutiny at 
Vancouver and refuse to go to Siberia. and the censor suppresses the 
news! British troops mutiny at Folkestone/and refuse to go to 
Archangel, and the censor suppresses the news! French troops—the 
censor has succeeded in France. so we don’t know what the French 
troops did. But this much we know, the governments are giving up 
their plan to put down the great strike by force, and are falling back 
on a2 campaign of starvation. combined with propaganda to protect 
the people at home against the Bolshevist idea. 
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I am not defending this idea; on the contrary, I have been fight- 
ing it during my entire career as a writer; but I am demanding that 
it shall be fought fairly, with truth, and not with falsehood ; also that 
the thing considered shail be the welfare of mankind, and not interest 
upon Russian bonds. If you think that I am “seeing red” on this 
last-mentioned subject, read the following words from the Financial 


News of London: 


“Tn the city it is realized that events are shaping more and more 
towards an international suzerainty over Russia, modelled on the 
British surveillance of Egypt. Such an event would transform Rus- 
sian bonds into the cream of the international market.” 


There are six or eight thousand American boys spending a win- 
ter under the Arctic Circle in the Russian province of Archangel ; 
some of them are dying every day, pouring out their blood upon the 
Arctic snows. Are their mothers and fathers aware that a leading 
financial organ of London proclaims the purpose of their death: to 
transform Russian bonds into the cream of the international market? 

Recently the Soviets, pressed by starvation, have bowed so far 
to the will of world-capitalism as to agree to pay interest on the 
Tsar’s debts; they have offered to pledge some of the vast natural 
resources of Russia to pay for the machinery and supplies they must 
have. So Allied diplomacy hesitates and falters; dare they risk the 
terrors of Bolshevik propaganda, that mysterious black magic? Dare 
they allow the world to see a prospering social revolution, a govern- 
ment of the workers, by the workers, for the workers which does not 
perish from the earth? 


The Allies refuse to recognize the Bolsheviki, because they are 
murderers and assassins; but they are supporting men who would be 
perfectly willing to kill every other peasant and workingman in Rus- 
sia, provided they could bring the remainder back into that state of 
submission upon which the Tsardom was based. ‘They have shown 
this whenever they got a chance—in Finland, for example, where the 
slaughterings by the White Guard put the worst of the Bolsheviki 
to shame. 


And this is what our program will lead to—black reaction, and 


nothing less! 


Lyinc Azsout Russia 


So we know why our newspapers are filled day by day with tales 
of endless slaughterings in Russia, of Lenin fleeing to Spain and 
being put in jail by Trotzky, of Trotzky seeking a job on the Appeal 
to Reason! We know why a Methodist Episcopal clergyman appears 
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before an investigating committee of the United States Senate and 
denounces revolutionary Russians as “apostate Jews”—they having 
ceased to accept a religion which the Methodists ceased to accept a 
long time ago! This is why a United States Senator refers to Maxim 
Gorky, not merely one of the greatest writers, but one of the greatest 
moral teachers in the modern world,as“that horrible creature, Maxim 
Gorky. He is about as immoral as a person can be.” ‘That is why 
the Soviets are accused of having decreed compulsory sex relations for 
women—when the whole purport and purpose of their marriage and 
divorce decrees has been to abolish compulsory sex relations! That 
is why a Russian Jewish boy, arrested in New York for distributing 
a circular of protest, was tortured so that he died—this being done by 
secret service agents in a cell of the Tombs prison! That is why a 
girl was sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and two boys to twenty 
years, for the same offense! Truly is it not time for us to ask why 
American lads, who are drafted and trained to fight the Kaiser, are 
now being used to fight Russian workingmen and peasants? Why 
an army which broke the Hindenburg line and fought its way through 
twenty miles of hell in the Argonne forest is now tasting humiliation 
and defeat in the frozen forests and swamps of the Archangel 
province? 


P. §.—A friend who reads this manuscript asks me the question: 
What do you want to do about it? Have you a constructive 


program? 


My answer is that I never consider my brain work done until I 
have a constructive program. We should withdraw our troops from 
all Russian territory, and we should force our Allies to do the same, 
under the penalty of stopping our loans and economic favors. We 
should come to a working agreement with the Bolsheviki in an open 
conference, granting them every right to present their arguments to 
the rest of the world. We should make ourselves immune against 
the dangers of their propaganda, not by putting people into jail and 
censoring news dispatches, but by doing justice to our exploited 
classes. That we are maintaining an unjust social system and intend 
to continue it—that is the basis and the only basis of our terror of 
Bolshevik propaganda. The problem of Russia thus becomes in its 
fundamentals the problem of whether or not-we intend to set free 
our ewn wage slaves. That our people do not understand this is 
because their only scurce of information is a prostitute press. 
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Kate Ricuarp O’Hare’s Letrers FROM PRISON 
Letter II yO ge A 
My Dar.iinc SWEETHEARTS: 

This is Saturday evening, and I will write a part of my letter 
so it will not take up too much of my time tomorrow. 

We do not work Saturday afternoon, and have almost three 
hours outdoors, so I am feeling fine. I am still doing nicely, eat and 
sleep well, and do not suffer particularly because of the work. Of 
course, nine hours per day at a sewing machine is no light task, 
but I am perfectly well, and quite efficient, so manage very nicely. 

I hope that none of you are worried about me, for I am really 
having a most interesting time. In Emma Goldman, and the dear 
little Italian girl, I have intellectual comradeship, and in my little 
“dope” some one to mother; in the management of the institution 
a very interesting study, and in the inmates a wonderful array of 
interesting fellow-beings. 

If if were not for being deprived of my loved ones, I could 
fully enjoy the new and unusual experience. If I could have my 
typewriter, and write more often to my darlings, I would be quite 
content to do my work here for a time. It seems so needlessly stupid 
that I should be deprived of the opportunity to write, when I have 
paid the last ounce of flesh demanded by the state at the sewing 
machine. There is so much that I want to write while the impres- 
sions are vivid, but perhaps I will write better for being deprived of 
the opportunity for a time. 

I have received papa’s nice letters each day, also the sweet 
little letters from Victor and Kathleen, but Gene and Dickie’s letters 
have not come yet. Papa writes me that the twins were lovely, and 
that he enjoyed their Easter vacation, and that Dick is the dearest 
and sweetest boy imaginable. I know that you will all be nice and 
sweet and fine, so that no one can say that mamma has failed as a 
mother. 

I have had so many lovely letters and would like to answer 
them, but of course it is impossible. The caps Mrs. H. sent are 
lovely—every one admires them. I thank Dr. H. for the candy, and 
tell Rosa that I have placed the picture on the wall with my own 
babies. Someone sent me a lovely box of peppermint candy, which I 
am particularly fond of. The little leather pocket case with my 
darlings’ pictures in it from the G. Sisters is really my best loved 
present. It just fits my pocket and I carry it with me all the time. 
Of course they can’t know how much it means to me, but please do 
all that words can do to express my appreciation. 

I hope that you will make it plain to all my friends and com- 
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rades that the only way in which I can express my appreciation for 
their letters and presents is to do it collectively in my weekly letter 
to you. 

Please write Theresa Malkiel and tell her to finish the scarf 
I sent and raffle it for the New York Call. It is all that I could 
do to express my loyalty to all that the Call stands for. I got the 
materials during the last hour of my freedom and fifteen minutes 
after the cell door had clanged behind me I was busy at work on it. 
I want this to be my message to all the comrades. Don’t waste any 
time in tears or sorrow over me, but go to work. I want the chances 
sold for toc. each, so every comrade can buy one, and I hope the 
Call will get a dime for every stitch. Children put x’s at the end of 
their letters to indicate kisses. These stitches are my cross marks, 
and they are words of loyalty to our cause. and faith in ultimate 
justice, that I cannot speak or write. Ask Theresa to convey my 
greetings to the comrades who sent me the beautiful letter from the 
wedding party. Tell Comrade Kate I send my love, and that after 
almost eighteen years of married life I can testify that it is not so 
bad, provided!—you start in early to train your husband in the 
right way. Be firm! be firm! and never let him forget that he is 
just a mere man! I can’t seem to locate the groom in my memory, 
but send my love and congratulations. I am sure he is all right, or 
he could never have won a girl like Kate! 

Send my letters to Zeuch, and tell him to write to me often. 
Give Rella my love, and tell her I am glad she is there to help look 
after my big boys. I hope that you will not be so busy as to neglect 
the twins. I want them to have their letter every week, and te 
either come in, or have some one visit them every Sunday. Just ask 
the YPSELS to see that they are not allowed to get lonely, or feel 
neglected. Kathleen will be all right, and Dick is with you, and I 
want my baby boys to be looked after. Have the children write to 
Mother regularly, and send her copies of my letters. Do your best 
to make her understand that I am all right and not suffering, an’ 
that I am merely having a very interesting experience. Her letter 
was very sweet and beautiful, and I am glad to know that she is a 
good rebel to the very last. 

I receive the Mirror, but not St. Louis Labor. Ask Comrade 
Hoehn to send it to me. Give him and Billy and Mrs. L. and all 
the comrades my love, and tell them not to worry about me, but 
just go on with the work. I am having a rest and a change of work, 
and will be in fine shape for the campaign. 

I have had really one hard experience, and it was pretty bad. 
That was the Bertillon. I am not prudish, and not supersensitive, 
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but it took all my poise and self-control to go through it without 
breaking. The men who put me through the ordeal were kindness 
and sympathy and courtesy itself, but they could not rob it of its 
trying effects. When you come down, visit the Bertillon room, and 
thank the man in charge for his kindness to me. Tell him that 
while it was pretty hard I have recovered from the shock. Am 
wondering how Debs will stand it. I am afraid it will be pretty 
hard on him. 

Aside from this there is only one feature that is really revolting, 
and that is the criminally stupid mixing of the clean women with 
the frightfully syphilitic. Absolutely no effort to separate them is 
made. There is an Indian woman here from Alaska, a “federal,” 
who is in the very last stages. Her throat is one mass of open sores, 
and she bathes in the same tub that ! do, and the clean healthy girls 
are forced to clean the tub after her baths. There is a white girl in 
almost as bad condition, who eats at the tables with us, and many 
of the colored girls are diseased. The dishes are not kept separate and 
no disinfectants are used. 

I have made a formal complaint to the warden, Gov. Painter, 
in writing, but so far have received no answer. I am writing to 
Judge Krum today asking him for legal advice as to my actions. I 
have asked him to take the matter up with Mr. Fosdick who has 
charge of the campaign against venereal disease, for the “‘federals.” 
I think Julia Lahtrop, chief of the Government Children’s Bureau 
could do much by personally pressing the matter with the Department 
of Justice. She is in Washington, and will no doubt be glad to act 
in the matter. It is a particularly frightful state of affairs, because 
most of the federal prisoners are young women who are in here for 
short sentences. I doubt if anything can be done for the state pris- 
oners. Missouri is so backward that I have little hope of anything 
being done to bring its institutions up to anything humane or modern. 
“Poor old Missouri.” 

I would not be telling the truth if I denied that this phase 
of the situation did not affect me. It does. I can never forget the 
sickening fact that the country which my ancestors helped to found 
and which my father gave his life to protect has forced me to live 
in constant danger of contamination from the most loathsome of all 
diseases. 

Aside from this one thing I am quite content. I am making 
the sort of study of criminology that never has been made before, 
and which could only be made in this way. I am learning things 
that will be of inestimable value to the world of science, and, in the 
future, when I speak of crime and criminals I will have a solid 
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basis of hard-won facts on which to stand. I have such a wealth of 
material now that I think we will have to revise the questionnaire. 
I feel now that we are not ready to begin the survey. When I get 
out you must get in, and study the men as I study the women. It 
is a hard way to serve science and humanity, but it is the only way. 
I am afraid that you can’t get sent up for an “intent,” as I have 
been, so you must discover some crime that can be pinned on you 
that you do not need to commit. 

Send me down that book containing Dr. Barnes’ lectures on 
Nervous and Mental diseases, I have 2 wonderful opportunity for 
such studies here. A most interesting case of dementia praecox in 
the second cell from me, and an interesting case of homicidal mania 
that promises some lively developments. Ask Dr. Barnes if there has 
been anything worth while written on Prison Neurosis. I am cer- 
tainly gathering a lot of interesting material in that line. If there 
is anything, ask him to send it to me. Also see if he has Hart’s 
Psychology of Insanity. If so I would like to have it for a short 
time. 

I am getting some wonderfully interesting stuff on “wish ful- 
fillments,” and the peculiar trend that religious emotions take in 
prison. Here in this grim cell house the battle between the old 
orthodoxy of the church, and the newer philosophy of Sir Oliver 
Lodge is being waged, and the new is winning. These poor victims 
of society feel that God takes no concern for them and they are not 
to stand alone, so they find comfort for their sick souls in the belief 
that their dead comrades in misery come back to care for and protect 
them. In the weary hours after the lights are out the cell house is 
peopled by many ghosts, but they are all kindly, comfortable, amiable 
ghosts, who flit about all night on errands of mercy and love. There 
is one, more interesting than all the rest, more kindly and humane; 
some day I will write her story. 

All in all, I find this prison life much like the world outside, 
only things are intensified here. I feel that most of the wrongs com- 
mitted against these helpless creatures are wrongs and crimes of 
stupidity and ignorance and not the crimes of brutality or even 
callousness. I will write more of this next time, as my paper is 
almost full. 

I have been so well supplied that there is little left to wish for. 
Some one supplied me with a higher chair, and it has added 100 
per cent to my comfort at the sewing machine, and 20 per cent to 
my efficiency. I am still waiting for the knife and fork with the 
soft metal blades. They are in the very back part of the small drawer 
of the chiffonier. Don’t forget the white petticoats, and I want 
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that soft summer corset of mine; I can’t remember where it is, but 
Dickie can find it. Have Dickie get two dozen large kid curlers 
for me—a paper of pins and two or three sets of little beauty pins, 
I need the small round point scissors, and some orangewood mani- 
cure sticks. You can get all of these at the ten-cent store, except 
the scissors. 

The grocery people do splendidly in sending me food. They 
certainly use intelligence. I am gaining in flesh, and will soon be 
quite plump. Oh, yes—I need some wash cloths also, and some 
cheap paper napkins. You might send me the spoon also if you 
locate the silver. 

Send me some small gummed labels, to stick things up on 
the steel walls, and two or three rolls of pretty crepe paper. Let 
Dickie choose it. When you come down bring me a 75-candle power 
light bulb. Don’t worry about the lace collars. I have some that 
will do. Be sure to send Emma the pamphlets, and a copy of World 
Peace. 

It is almost time for chapel, and I must close now. Love and 
kisses to all my darlings. Be brave and sweet and don’t worry—I 
will be all right. Perhaps Dickie will come down soon. 

Lovingly, Mamma. 


# # 


The Fundamental Issues 


Dr. William J. Robinson: I have just read the second issue of 
A VoIcE IN THE WILDERNESS in which I find you have preserved 
the continuous flowing style so distinctive about The Critic and 
Guide’s live editorials, which makes assimilation both easy and in- 
teresting. "To me they have been both heartening and gratifying, for 
they affirm almost all of my own views and formulated convictions 
on this war and its related questions—and in these times such affirma- 
tion is extremely rare. While I do not regard the magazine as yet 
completely embracing its field, I congratulate you at the outset, on its 
breadth of vision, strength and firmness of argument, and simplicity 
of thought and reasoning, based upon the following: 

1. The refusal to recognize the inherent “superiority,” “good- 
ness” or “‘badness” of nations compared with one another, and your 
insistence upon considering them all upon a human level. This wise 
policy and conception immediately clears from your path the litter of 
material and endless argument which attempt to prove such foolish 
claims. 


> 66 


2. You do not waste your time nor the reader’s with the volume 
of inconsequential detail about the war in the field, such as cram most 
current periodicals; these things prove nothing, sway things neither 
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way, but simply confuse and befog the issues and viewpoints. 

Your stands are logically and scientifically sound and I am sure 
your views are the ones which shall survive. 

I am glad to find you hacking the idea of “aggressive defense” 
perialism becomes the natural ambition of national economic units 
of nations. Under the universally prevailing economic system, im- 
and since the capitalists of nations already have the backing of their 
respective governments in their foreign trade enterprises. it remains 
but to enlist the enthusiastic support of the common people at home; 
and I venture to predict that this idea of “aggressive defense” as the 
moral persuasion, and “continued prosperity at home” as the material 
inducement, will grow to be the most favored and exploited argument 
to cloak and justify national aggressions of the future. For “aggres- 
sive defense” is unlimited; it may mean anything, even invasion and 
conquest of other nations. It may also take many forms as, “the 
insurance of the peace of the next generation,” or a “Monroe doc- 
trine,” etc. 

There is one very important point. The conscription of life has 
been glorified and the conscription of wealth denounced. Thus again 
we see that wealth is more sacred than life. Life must be sacrificed 
but wealth must be preserved. In the face of this placing of material 
wealth above human life and above the principles of equal sacrifices, 
we are expected to believe those who brazenly contend that we are 
fighting for the sheer principle of liberty and democracy with no 
material object in view. On this point, our pro-war clergy and 
others have had little to say; and likewise it is interesting to note 
that our pro-war press which has so laboriously and conscientiously 
philosophized to a hair on the morality of conscription of life and the 
conscientious obiector, has hypocritically completely ignored this part 
of Sin cierto: Sincerely yours, N. YONTEFF. 
% # 


How the People Are Fooled 


Satan inspired the oppressors of mankind with a fiendish thought. 
He said to them: In each family take the strongest and bravest 
men and give them arms. Then I shall give them two idols, called 
Honor and Loyalty, and one Law which they shall call Obedience 
to Duty. They shall worship these idols and blandly obey this law. 
—LAMENNAIS. A = 


Free Speech ~ 

The community which dares not protect its humblest and most 

hated member in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter how 
false and hateful, is only a gang of slaves——WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
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HUNGARY AND POLAND 


Read what wonderful things are being done in Hun- 
gary. See how its Soviet government is doing its ut- 
most to destroy chauvinism, to establish peace and har- 
mony, and to inculcate love for all nations. Even in 
the schools the jingoistic teaching of history has been 
forbidden, and the pupils are taught that all nations and 
races are equal, and that one must love all humanity as 
we do ourselves. Now compare Hungary with the mis- 
erably chauvinistic government of Poland. See how 
racial hatred is fanned and fostered by its foul aristoc- 
racy and military junkers, and witness the tortures and 
bloodshed in which the brutalized people and army in- 
dulge. Compare the two countries. Are the Hungari- 
ans as a whole really more humane, more gentle, more 
civilized than the Poles? I don’t know. Perhaps. To 
me it seems that the difference is only in the mode of 
government and in the leaders. The leaders of a country 
and the mode of government do have an enormous effect 
on the behavior of a people. And it is all bosh to say 
that the people always have the kind of government they 
want. Very often the kind of government a people have 
is due to pure accident. Do the people want Kolchak? 
A handfull of wretches want him. The people do not 
want him, and he would not last a week, if he were not 
supported by treacherous England and the money-lust- 
ing French bourgeoisie. 


Yes, compare Hungary with Poland. What a differ- 
ence! All we can say is: Long live Soviet Hungary, and 
down with the reactionary, antisemitic Polish govern- 
ment, the pet of Great Britain and France, with its me- 
dieval virtuoso premier, and its savage army. 
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If Clemenceau and Pichon, Lloyd George, Balfour 
and Northcliffe, Orlando and Sonnino, General Manner- 
heim and Paderewski, Sazonoff, Kolchak and Denikin, 
Senators Overman, Nelson and King, Adolph S. Ochs 
and nine hundred editors-publishers of his ilk, Samuel 
Gompers and his reactionary crew, were tied in a bundle 
and gently deposited at the bottom of the sea, this would 
be an easier world to live in and the perplexing problems 
which are now confronting us would be more certain 


of a satisfactory and rapid solution. 


And for good measure we Would agree to throw in 
Ole Hanson, General Leonard Wood, Senator Lusk, 
Attorney General Newton, W. J. Ghent, William Eng- 
lish Walling, Archibald E. Stevenson, and even—but 


let him remain unnamed. 


